CONCLUSION
Siberia. They have therefore lost no time in mating a
survey of the sea-route north of Asia. Series of hydro-
graphic expeditions are sent out yearly to obtain exact
information about currents and ice conditions, while on
all the islands in the Arctic Ocean, and at points along
the coast, meteorological stations are established which
follow minutely the changes in the weather. The whole
of this research is grouped under the afore-mentioned
'Glasevmorput', which translated is "Central Adminis-
tration for the Northern Sea-Route*, and the leader of
which is Professor Otto Schmidt.
Sailings from the Pacific and the Atlantic to the
Siberian rivers have long been in existence, and are
becoming of ever-increasing importance. The foreign
freighters are received by big ice-breakers which, piloted
by aeroplanes, lead them to the mouths of the rivers, up
which even the largest vessels can penetrate a long way
inland. Here are the great saw-mills. A town like
Igarka, on the River Yenisei, has now 15,000 inhabitants,
though six years ago the only dwellers there were a
couple of solitary nomadic families. From here more
than 500,000 tree trunks are exported annually on
foreign steamers.
Geologists have shown that valuable minerals are to
be found in many places in the Arctic, like gold in
Alaska and Labrador, and oil along the Mackenzie
River. There is enough coal in Greenland for the use of
the country itself and for shipping. The Kryolite mines
at Ivigtut are the biggest in the world, while the newly-
opened marble quany can provide fine building-stone
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